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and a fuller form than any one that now exists in the several 
forms, L, Fl, P. Tne latest editor of the fragments of Corinna, 
(Cronert, Rh. Mus. LXIII, 165, f.) proposes a reading based 
upon this method. 2. The resources of E. Gen. are a new and 
an important help toward determining this earlier and fuller 
form. Dr. Deicke has made this particular application of Reitzen- 
stein's discovery and has pointed the way for further progress. 
3. A new edition of the scholia is needed, prepared along the 
lines that are marked out by Dr. Deicke. On p. 23 of the disser- 
tation the problem is stated. The new edition is, as it were, 
foreshadowed. I understand upon good authority that Dr. 
Deicke undertook the work, with the cooperation of Reitzen- 
stein and others, and that he has brought it some distance on its 
way. It is to be hoped that the plan will be carried to its com- 
pletion. The field is a difficult one. To till it properly demands 
much self-denying labor. But Dr. Deicke is called to that work, 
and there are not a few who look forward with hope and expecta- 
tion to its accomplishment. 

In conclusion, one reading of E. Gen. is here cited, partly to 
illustrate in one matter of detail how the new source brings 
certitude, partly to supplement my review of the Oxford edition 
of the Argonautica, A. J. Ph. XXII 330. In discussing the 
reading rrpdpav ("era, I 372, I gave reasons for preferring Bergk's 
vpaeipav taa>. Bergk's proposal was an inference from a note in 
E. M. 692, 35. The testimony of E. Gen. makes inference 
unnecessary by an explicit statement and by citing the verse : 

TTp&etpa : dca rov etpa, u£ Trapa 'ArroA/l&jv/w 
01 de Kara 7Tp6)£tpav £<7W a/.of. 

There can therefore be no further question about the true reading 
of the verse. Bergk's emendation stands. 

Edward Fitch. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 



Hermes und die Toten. Von S. Eitrem, Christiania, 1909. 

" Hermes was worshipped wherever the dead were buried ", 
says Professor S. Eitrem in his Hermes und die Toten. The 
primitive Greeks, as is proved by the excavations at Orcho- 
menos, Thorikos, and elsewhere, and the stories of Heroes' 
graves within temples, buried their dead within the house, and 
these dead became " Eine Gewa.hr ihres Wohlergehens ". The 
custom of human sacrifice at the building of a new house, and, 
perhaps, at the erection of an altar, is to be explained by this 
necessity of procuring a protecting spirit. The same ideas led 
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to the burial of heroes upon the market-place, the center of the 
community. Traces of a Hermes-cult centering around the 
hearth he sees in Kallimach. H. 3, 69, and in his connection with 
Hestia, Hym. Horn. 29. The dead were also buried beneath the 
threshhold, before the house-door, and the city gates, on the 
cross-roads, and boundaries. So Hermes developed from a 

6eos y.v)(ios Or tiftitTTtos to a #fos irvXaios of the home, a fleor dyopaiot 
of the community, a fleor Trpon-uXaior of a city, and a deoi intTepfuos 
of boundaries. Statues of the god were set up on all these 
places because he was "Totengott". In ch. Ill the author 
considers some of the folk practices connected with the doors 
and threshhold. These prove the presence of spirits, and like- 
wise spirits haunt all the spots where the dead were once 
buried, — the cross-roads and the boundaries. In every case, 
however, the practice of various magic rites has replaced the 
original spirit cult. Then follows in ch. IV an interesting dis- 
cussion of some plants and trees which show evidences of having 
been connected with the cult of the dead. Most of them are 
also apotropaic and aphrodisiac, and many are related to Hermes. 
The superstitions which are connected with door-hinges and keys 
likewise rest on a primitive spirit-cult, and Hermes owes his 
character as orpo^aior to this fact. 

In the remaining chapters, the author endeavors to show that 
the cult of the dead has had direct influence upon the entire cult 
of Hermes. Offerings were made to him, as to the spirits, at 
the time of the new moon, and as Hermes Chthonius sacrifices 
were made to him in behalf of the dead on the Anthesteria. 
He shares with the spirits an especial fondness for sacrificial 
cakes; his sandals may be compared to the "Totenschuh "; like 
it they were aphrodisiac, apotropaic, and connected with the 
spirits of the dead. As the relation between the living and the 
dead, however, underwent a change, and the old dread gave way 
to kindlier feelings, the conception of Hermes as a mighty god 
of the dead was likewise altered. But traces of it persist in the 
conception of Hermes as el[iv ?]ra0iaor^r, who closes the fearsome 
open eyes of the dead, and of Hermes kAtoxos of the curse-tablets. 
So Hermes tiivrit developed directly out of spirit-worship. 
Hermes Chthonius is god of the Pithoi or Chytrai in which 
children were buried, — a practice which may point to a primitive 
custom of offering children to the dead. He is also god of the 
Chytrai in another sense; children were placed in these "pots" 
when exposed, and this exposure was, in form at least, an act of 
burial. And as god of the Chytrai Hermes it is, who in several 
myths rescues the exposed babe. The connection of Hermes 
with the Milky Way (e. g. Hyg. astr. 2, 42), — commonly con- 
ceived of as seat of the souls of the dead, shows him both as 
protector of children and as " Totengott ". 

The author's arguments are in the main convincing. An arti- 
cle of Dr. Riess in this Journal (XVIII 191) would have furnished 
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him important evidence for the throwing of a spirit-offering 
before the door, and PI. N. H. 20, 6, and Ov. M. 7, 243, are to be 
compared. On p. 23, n. 1, he remarks: " Das Haaropfer ist vor 
Allem Totenopfer. — An der Doppelthiir hangen die Galloi ihre 
Haarlocken, die sie der Kybele weihen, A nth. P. VI, 173" ; more 
to the point are Eurip. Ale. 101 and especially Herod. 4, 34. 
Strange to say, in his discussion of plants connected with 
Hermes he has omitted the only one which Hermes himself is 
said to have discovered, PI. N. H. 25, 38. Xu<d£WTir Lat. herba 
mercurialis, a plant with important aphrodisiac properties (Dios. 
4, 188; Ser. Samm. 613), and closely connected with the dog, a 
" Seelenthier" and " der haufige Begleiter des Hermes " as Eitrem 
notes; cf. Dios. 4, 189, and Roscher, Rh. M. 53 (1898), p. 190. 
On p. 11, read a-dpop for <ripoi>; ktjv for k^v. 

Although the author has overlooked much that would have 
added support to his theories, he deserves our thanks for having 
collected such interesting and important evidence for the influence 
of the primitive ideas of the folk upon the later conceptions of 
Greek religion. 

M. B. Ogle. 



